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Paper  Abstract 

As  the  United  States  military  continues  to  encounter  more  asymmetric  and  hybrid 
security  threats,  it  has  moved  to  the  decentralized  command  philosophy  of  Auftragstaktik,  or 
mission  command.  In  moving  to  mission  command,  we  must  acknowledge  that  trust  is  one  of 
the  most  important  components  of  a  decentralized  command  philosophy.  Adding  to  this 
challenge  is  an  increasingly  joint  force,  often  assembled  without  the  ability  to  build  trust.  To 
successfully  enable  this  command  philosophy,  the  U.S.  military  has  to  find  a  method  outside  of 
time  intensive  interaction  to  build  that  trust.  This  study  looks  particularly  at  the  German  model 
of  employing  Auftragstaktik  and  gaining  trust  through  rigorous  education  and  the 
decentralization  of  many  personnel  systems.  It  identifies  current  U.S.  systems  that  betray  trust 
and  identifies  possible  solutions  to  an  internalized  understanding  and  practice  of  mission 
command. 


WHY  TRUST  MATTERS  IN  MISSION  COMMAND 


Perhaps  the  greatest  suceesses  of  decentralized  command  came  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels  during  WWII  in  the  form  of  the  German  Blitzkrieg  strategy.  The  speed  and 
ability  to  exploit  initiative  predicated  upon  the  freedom  of  action  allowed  by  Auftragstaktik,  or 
commonly,  mission  command.^  Particular  successes  such  as  the  l'^*  Panzer  Divisions’  crossing 
of  the  Meuse  River  during  their  advance  into  France  conceptualizes  the  decentralized  philosophy 
of  mission  command.  The  German  army  began  to  adapt  their  command  philosophy  to  a 
complex,  changing  threat  much  like  the  U.S.  Military  is  attempting  today. 

In  May  1940,  elements  of  the  XIX  Motorized  Corps  were  postured  one  day  early  for  their 
advance  in  the  Ardennes  forest.  Decentralization  allowed  the  orders  process  from  initial  corps 
warning  order  to  divisions’  operation  order  to  be  produced  in  only  24  hours.  Both  orders  were 
confined  to  a  combined  seven  pages  that  included  an  elaborate  artillery  fire  plan  and  timetable. 
Decision-making  speed  and  exploitation  of  the  initiative  was  the  key  to  stopping  Allied  forces 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  defend  against  a  breakthrough.  The  French  troops  were  so 
shocked  by  the  German  speed  in  maneuver  and  decision-making  that  they  retreated,  often 
leaving  their  weapons.  Ultimately,  it  was  the  mutual  trust  that  allowed  a  Lieutenant  to  maintain 
the  initiative  and  ultimately  set  the  stage  for  the  entire  divisions’  crossing. 

MISSION  COMMANDS  ROOTS  IN  AUFTRAGSTAKTIK 

The  mission  command  philosophy  is  most  commonly  linked  with  the  Prussian/German 
philosophy  of  Auftragstaktik.  Decentralized  execution  through  mission  orders  was  discovered  to 
be  critical  to  the  success  of  the  Prussian  army  beginning  immediately  after  their  defeat  at  Jena  in 
1806.  First  openly  theorized  by  Gerhard  von  Schamhorst  and  indoctrinated  by  General  von 
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Moltke,  the  Germans  realized  that  the  speed  and  teehnology  of  the  battlefields  of  the  19*  and 
20*  century  would  preclude  higher-level  commanders  from  making  all  critical  decisions."^ 
Auftragstaktik  was  the  answer  and  was  quickly  institutionalized,  and  successfully  tested  in  the 
wars  of  1866  and  1870.^  Mutual  trust  was  a  necessity  in  the  implementation  of  Auftragstaktik. 
The  subordinate  had  to  be  trusted  to  exercise  initiative  without  the  fear  of  reprimand, 
simultaneously  trusting  the  competence  of  a  commander’s  intent  and  vision.  The  key  to 
Auftragstaktik  success  was  its  internalization  through  a  training  and  education  system  that 
facilitated  a  trust  through  competence,  rigor,  and  the  alignment  of  the  philosophy  and  its 
practice.^ 

MISSION  COMMAND  IN  TODAY’S  JOINT  FORCE 

In  April  2012,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS),  General  Martin 
Dempsey  published  a  white  paper  on  mission  command.  As  the  CJCS,  Dempsey  directed  that 
this  concept  would  become  the  command  philosophy  for  the  entire  U.S.  military.  Dempsey  has 
moved  the  U.S.  Military  towards  this  concept  driven  by  the  principles  of  commander’s  intent, 
mission-type  orders,  and  their  decentralized  execution,  after  a  decade  of  persistent  conflict.  The 
Chairman  holds  that  the  philosophy  benefits  today’s  military  in  an  uncertain  security 
environment  and  identifies  trust  as  the  first  element  within  the  Joint  Force  2020  (JF2020) 
capstone  concept.’  JF2020  stresses  the  increasing  dependency  upon  globally  integrated 
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operations  driven  by  mission  command.  A  renewed  focus  on  professional  military  education 
(PME)  and  officer  development  paralleling  German  Auftragstaktik  is  the  best  way  to  build  the 
trust  necessary  to  internalize  mission  command  in  an  increasingly  joint  force. 

Dempsey  states,  “Operations  will  move  at  the  speed  of  trust,”^  and  slams  the  door  of  his 
white  paper  stating,  “You  have  my  trust.”^'^  In  a  2012  article,  COL  Tom  Guthrie  also  focused  on 
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the  importance  of  trust  in  the  philosophy,  observing,  “Without  trust,  mission  command  as  a 
routine  practice  and  warfighting  function,  in  garrison  and  in  combat  has  little  hope.”''  Similarly, 
in  a  Joint  Force  Quarterly  article  addressing  the  challenges  of  mission  command,  trust  and  shared 
understanding  were  identified  as  the  first  major  hurdles  to  its  implementation.  The  author  also 
identified  trust  as  the  key  to  gaining  shared  understanding  within  a  command  of  mixed 
components  or  nations.  He  goes  further,  declaring,  “Building  and  maintaining  trust  is  possibly 
a  commander’s  most  important  action  to  establish  and  exercise  mission  command  and  to  achieve 
cross-domain  synergy.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increasing  importance  of  trust  will  be 
inherent  to  the  success  of  mission  command,  but  faces  the  significant  challenges  of  its 
development  in  the  joint  force. 

TRUST  APPLIED  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  CONSTRUCT 

For  this  study,  a  broad  focus  has  been  placed  on  the  similarities  in  hierarchical  structures 
that  somewhat  mirror  the  subordinate/leader  relationship  of  a  military  organization.  Trust  is 
being  defined  as,  “the  willingness  to  increase  your  vulnerability  to  another  person  whose 
behavior  you  cannot  control,  in  a  situation  in  which  your  potential  benefit  is  much  less  than  your 
potential  loss  if  the  other  person  abuses  your  vulnerability.”'"'  That  weakness  amounts  to  risk  by 
subordinate,  superior,  and  organization.  This  study  will  utilize  the  German  model  to  identify 
practical  recommendations  to  enhance  trust  in  our  increasingly  joint  force.  The  key  components 
that  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  regards  to  trust  are  the  elements  of  competence  and  alignment  of 
organizational  values  with  its  practical  application. 

Essentially,  much  of  the  research  conducted  on  trust  revealed  two  interdependent 
components  that  are  applicable  to  the  mission  command  construct.  First,  an  element  of 
competence.  Competence  allows  the  commander  to  grant  autonomy  to  subordinates  and  the 
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subordinate  to  execute  a  trusted  commander’s  intent  without  fear  of  reprimand.  Secondly, 
alignment  in  the  actions  of  the  organization  compared  to  its  verbal  or  written  policies.  In  his 
book  Transforming  Command,  Eitan  Shamir  describes  this  alignment  through  the  espoused 
theory  and  theory  in  use.  Simply  put,  the  way  we  preach  versus  the  way  we  actually  practice. 
Properly  applied,  competence  and  alignment  will  contain  the  glue  for  mission  command  and  can 
be  achieved  in  the  way  we  educate  and  develop  officers. 

Trust  expert  Stephen  Covey  identified  competence  as  one  of  the  two  functions  of  trust. 
This  trust  is  an  essential  component  of  his  model  of,  “thirteen  behaviors. Some  of  the  most 
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successful  business  leaders  and  experts  in  regards  to  trust  also  echo  his  focus  on  competence. 
Saj-Nicole  Joni,  a  noted  trust  expert,  identifies  competence  as  one  of  the  two  primary  functions 
of  trust  described  as,  “Expertise  trust.”  In  1995,  Daniel  J.  McAllister  of  Georgetown 
University  identified  two  separate  trust  dimensions;  cognitive  based  or  affect-based.  This 
cognitive  based  theory  holds  that  trust  results  in  the  integrity  or  capability  (competence)  of 
another  party.  The  affect-based  trust  depends  on  a  genuine  feeling  of  care  or  concern  between 

both  sides.  Combined,  these  two  forms  of  trust  should  result  in  organizational  citizenship 
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behavior,  or  the  subordinate  going  beyond  expectations  for  the  organization. 

In  another  organizational  trust  model,  the  environment  is  represented  by  four  elements 
that  include  competence.  As  it  relates  to  mission  command,  competence  obviously  plays  a 
huge  role  between  all  parties.  Without  it,  the  ability  to  trust  subordinates  to  execute  with  limited 
guidance  becomes  risky.  Competence  is  an  important  building  block  to  trust  and  the  German 
Army  built  it  through  education  and  personal  development.  Competence  becomes  even  more 
important  when  you  have  a  joint  staff  with  little  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  trust  prior  to  operational 
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employment.  Even  if  you  build  officer  competence  around  the  force,  the  military  that  preaches 
and  educates  mission  command  but  practices  the  opposite  fails  at  Shamir’s  alignment. 

Amy  Lyman,  co-founder  of  The  Great  Place  to  Work  Institute,  found  that  interviews  with 
her  clients  always  revealed  three  trust  attributes,  two  of  which  are  credibility  and  respect.  The 
credibility  was  built  by  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  keep  actions  consistent  with  policy.  The 
respect  referred  to  the  organization’s  ability  to  prioritize  professional  growth  and  consider 
subordinate  ideas  and  interests  in  the  decision-making  process.  Both  dimensions  are 
significantly  relevant  in  regards  to  mission  command  and  the  mutual  trust  necessary  for  the  risk 
inherent  in  decentralized  command.  More  importantly,  these  dimensions  speak  to  the  alignment 
of  the  values  and  practice  of  mission  command  and  the  affect-based  trust  displayed  by  valuing 
subordinates. 

The  freedom  of  action  necessitated  by  mission  command  demands  the  willingness  to  take 
a  risk,  both  by  subordinate,  superior,  and  organization.  According  to  a  modern  trust  model, 
ability  (competence),  benevolence,  and  integrity  are  the  three  keys  to  this  trust.  The  greater  the 
presence  of  these  three  elements,  the  smaller  the  perceived  risk  by  both  parties. These 
elements  parallel  the  competence  and  respect  of  Lyman’s  theory  as  well  as  the  cognitive  and 
affect-based  theories  of  McAllister.  Comparatively,  the  same  model  found  that  individual 
incompetence,  organizations  with  inflexible  policies  or  employers  and  employees  with  personal 
agendas  work  as  barriers  to  organizational  trust.  Consistency  or  alignment,  and  competence 
play  critical  roles  in  the  trust  domain,  one  that  can  be  achieved  the  way  we  develop  and  educate 
leaders. 

Competence  also  plays  into  what  is  known  as  the  control  paradox.  This  paradox  clearly 
relates  to  mission  command’s  decentralized  nature.  This  theory  compares  supervised  control 
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against  productivity  and  effort  by  subordinates.  This  paradox  points  to  the  benefits  of  limited 
eontrol  and  inereased  production;  however,  this  is  only  possible  through  a  delieate  balance 
between  the  risk  and  reward  between  supervisors  and  subordinate.  Without  a  mutual  trust  in 
the  competenee  and  motive  between  the  subordinate  and  superior,  misalignment  can  occur. 
Stephen  Covey  describes  these  as  manifestations  of  alignment  (or  laek  thereof),  mueh  like 
Lyman’s  credibility  piece  already  discussed.  Misapplied  polieies  and  doetrine  ean  beeome 
symbols  of  distrust  and  ean  override  any  rhetoric.  These  symbols  of  distrust  ean  have  a  serious 
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effect  on  subordinates,  and  their  eonsistency  is  an  absolute  neeessity  to  organizational  trust. 

In  Transforming  Command,  Shamir  puts  alignment  of  the  organizational  eulture  in 
further  perspeetive  through  Edgar  Sehein’s  three  levels  of  the  cultural  organization.  For  mission 
command  to  be  successful,  its  official  doctrinal  elements  must  be  clearly  adhered  to  in  its, 
“theory  of  use.”  Simply  put,  between  the  alignment  principles  of  Covey,  Lyman,  and  Shamir, 
the  organization  must  praetiee  what  it  preaehes,  or  suffer  a  gap  in  intentions  and  behaviors  that 
lead  to  misalignment.  This  gap  is  where  the  U.S.  Military  struggles  today.  Utilizing  a  PME 
system  modeled  after  the  German  Auftragstaktik  ean  not  only  align  the  joint  force  understanding 
and  use  of  mission  eommand,  but  overall  competence  of  the  officer  corps  and  the  way  they 
employ  mission  eommand  through  inereased  edueation  and  development. 

INTERNALIZATION  THROUGH  (J)PME:  APPLYING  THE  GERMAN  MODEL 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  Germans  ereated  one  of  the  finest  models  in  the  world.  The  model 
prioritized  edueation  first  and  aligned  the  praetiee  and  philosophy  of  Auftragstaktik.  In  an 
interview  with  noted  naval  theorist  Dr.  Milan  Vego,  he  stressed  the  importanee  of  an  edueated 
military  as  a  prerequisite  for  sueeessful  mission  eommand.  Employing  a  decentralized 
execution  system  not  only  requires  eompetence  but  a  clear  understanding  and  experience 
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applying  the  mission  command  philosophy  that  would  represent  the  competence  and  alignment 
discussed  in  the  above  trust  models.  Eitan  Shamir  identified  the  interpretation  of  mission 
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command  as  the  first  definitive  gap  in  applying  the  philosophy.  This  gap  can  be  addressed  in 
the  concurrent  way  our  PME  systems  educate  mission  command,  and  the  way  leaders  follow 
through  in  professionally  developing  subordinates.  That  competence  built  in  the  PME  system 
would  built  a  mutual  confidence  in  the  entire  officer  system  throughout  the  joint  service. 

Time  is  the  primary  reason  why  the  joint  force  must  look  to  PME  to  fill  the  competence 
hole  in  the  trust  gap.  COE  Guthrie  wrote  that  trust  must  be  earned  and  is  done  so  over  time 
through  a  mix  of  personal  interactions  and  dialog.  Often,  when  a  joint  force  is  established,  it 
will  lack  the  time  most  military  organizations  depend  on  to  build  trust.  A  RAND  Corporation 
study  found  that  70  percent  of  Joint  Task  Eorces  (JTEs)  had  less  than  42  days  of  interaction 
before  they  were  thrown  in  the  proverbial,  fight.  While  a  partial  solution  was  found  to  fill  a 
particular  capability  gap  in  the  Joint  Enabling  Capabilities  Command  (JECC),  these  elements  are 
not  designed  to  stay  with  the  JTE  longer  than  120  days.^"^  They  can  certainly  help  a  JTE  establish 
capabilities,  but  that  can  hardly  ensure  the  trust  necessary  in  within  that  joint  force.  Since,  in  an 
increasingly  joint  force,  time  to  build  affect-based  trust  is  not  available,  that  competence  must  be 
developed  through  rigorous  education  and  its  employment  of  mission  command. 

PME,  mainly  shaped  by  the  German  model  can  achieve  trust  through  competence  in  four 
main  areas.  Eirst,  it  ensures  the  alignment  of  the  mission  command  concept  across  the  joint 
force.  Second,  a  more  rigorous  PME  can  lend  itself  to  more  competent  officers  who  reach  a  JEC 
upholding  a  reputation  of  competence.  Third,  by  prioritizing  education,  especially  in  instructor 
selection,  it  clearly  establishes  the  organization’s  dedication  to  building  competence  and  aligning 
structures  and  systems.  Einally,  earlier  joint  familiarization  in  education  (much  like  the 
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combined  arms  concept)  can  serve  to  break  inter-service  cultures  and  distrust.  Trust  was 
inherent  to  the  German  officer  corps,  and  even  the  junior  German  officers  were  treated  with  the 
highest  regard.  German  officers  earned  this  mutual  trust  by  establishing  a  highly  professional 
officer  corps,  founded  on  the  premise  of  constant  development  and  education. 

The  Germans  internalized  Auftragstaktik  throughout  the  entire  education  system. 
Wehrkreis-Prufung  (pretest  for  Kriegsakademie)  and  the  Kriegsakademie  (German  General  Staff 
College)  served  as  a  beacon  of  Auftragstaktik,  a  lifelong  professional  education  journey.  During 
Wehrkreis-Prufung,  officers  were  given  tactical  dilemmas  grades  above  their  current  rank, 
allowed  to  write  only  one  page  of  orders  and  a  brief  description  of  their  verbal  orders.  There  was 
no  approved  strict  school  solution,  creativity  was  exalted,  and  exams  were  consistently 
changed.  The  pretest  preparation  also  forced  interdependent  affect-based  trust  with  superior 
and  subordinate  officers  as  the  commander  played  a  vital  part  in  recommending  officers  for  PME 
instead  of  a  centralized  selection  board.  The  system  internalized  decentralized  decision-making 
while  forcing  the  officer  corps  to  provide  brief  orders  focused  on  the  intent  and  continued 
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throughout  the  German  education  system.  The  method  linked  the  alignment  necessary  for  trust 
in  an  organization  that  matches  actions  with  words,  and  helped  fill  the  interpretation  gap 
identified  by  Shamir.  The  Germans  practiced  Auftragstaktik  as  it  was  internalized  and  required 
a  constant  personal  devotion  to  development  to  succeed. 

The  German  model  continued  to  build  trust  in  the  alignment  of  the  philosophy  and 
teachings  of  Auftragstaktik  by  adhering  to  the  group  value  theory.  This  theory  essentially  bases 
organizational  trust  on  markers  of  respect  to  the  employee,  most  importantly,  the  ability  to  have 
a  legitimate  voice. This  theory  also  coincides  with  Amy  Lyman’s  identification  of  credibility, 
respect,  and  fairness  in  organizational  trust.  Germans  shaped  this  trust  by  continually  probing 
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even  junior  officers  for  their  opinions  on  important  matters,  even  as  a  student  at  the 
Kriegsakademie.  They  were  given  open  forums  to  criticize  instruction  while  maintaining 
respect."^' 

So  internalized  was  the  respect  and  competence  of  young  officers  that  even  the 
Wehrkreis-Prufung  looked  for  changes  in  current  tactics  from  officers  who  took  the  exam.  The 
Germans  rewarded  and  listened  to  creativity  and  initiative,  further  bonding  officers  with  the 
system.  Comparatively  a  social-psychological  study  identified  conformity  issues  within  the  U.S. 
Army  that  ring  true  in  the  U.S.  military  today.  The  “rewarding  of  conformity  and  the 
suppression  of  initiative. . .  those  officers  who  were  conformists,  were  the  most  likely  to  have 
been  promoted.”"^^  This  conformity  hardly  cements  trust  in  a  command  philosophy  predicated  on 
initiative  and  autonomy.  More  importantly,  this  violates  the  alignment  of  trust  between 
organization  and  employee.  The  German  system  played  to  McAllister’s  interpersonal  or 
affection  based  trust.  The  individual  reacts  positively  to  a  system  that  values  open  discussion 
and  ideas,  especially  since  successes  of  subordinate  and  superior  are  interdependent;  this  is 
lacking  in  the  current  U.S.  system."^"^  This  affect-based  trust  in  the  system  can  help  fill  the  gap 
left  by  time  in  a  joint  command. 

While  the  Germans  internalized  decentralized  decision-making  and  creativity  into  their 
pretest.  War  College,  and  training,  the  U.S.  has  done  the  opposite.  At  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  (CGSC),  less  than  half  of  the  mission  command  instruction  is  based  on  the  critical 
thinking  that  stands  at  its  core.  Even  though  we  have  transitioned  to  a  command  philosophy 
dependent  upon  critical  thinking,  the  amount  of  time  established  for  that  skill  has  not  changed."^^ 
Teaching  mission  command  but  applying  it  in  a  centralized  educational  forum  can  serve  as 
symbols  of  distrust,  which  ultimately  discredit  organizational  rhetoric  on  the  philosophy.  To 
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avoid  this  misalignment  and  further  eement  the  importanee  of  edueation  in  building  trust  in 
mission  command,  a  significant  priority  must  be  placed  on  the  system  and  those  who  educate. 
Clear  priority  will  build  trust  in  that  system  and  the  philosophy  it  underwrites. 

Currently,  PME  instructor  positions  in  the  U.S.  military  may  be  seen  as  a  detriment  to 
career  progression.  Instructors  must  be  rewarded  instead  of  becoming  the  pre-retirement  step 
some  represent  today  to  add  legitimacy  to  PME  institutions."^^  Instructors  across  the  German 
advanced  military  schools  were  filled  with  their  finest  officers.  The  selection  was  not  a  matter  of 
availability  or  convenience,  but  absolute  aptitude.  Credible  experience  was  necessary,  and 
German  students  were  institutionalized  by  the  likes  of  Erwin  Rommel  or  Heinz  Guderian.  The 
army  personnel  office  held  teacher  journeys  where  they  would  select  the  brightest  officers  with 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  instruction,  not  solely  experience.  To  embed  trust  in  the  organization 
and  its  commitment  to  mission  command  through  education,  the  U.S.  must  ensure  the  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  prioritize  key  educational  positions.  Top  instructors  facilitate  the  competence 
in  trust,  and  the  organizations  clear  priority  to  inculcate  mission  command. 

While  the  German  education  system  clearly  internalized  the  application  of  Auftragstaktik 
and  overall  competence  of  their  officer  corps,  it  also  bridged  gaps  between  Army  branches. 

Erom  the  Wehrkreis-Prufung  forward,  education  and  training  during  PME  were  combined  in 
nature.  The  pretest  involved  sections  of  combined  arms  questions  that  could  theoretically  be 
transferred  to  a  joint  system  today.  Once  at  the  Kriegsakademie,  at  least  three  months  of  the  year 
were  dedicated  to  combined  arms  training  and  knowledge. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  this 
joint  flavor  to  PME  across  the  services  and  ensure  officers  are  not  receiving  their  first  joint 
experience  as  a  field  grade  officer  at  a  JMPE  course.  A  shifted  focus  on  joint  education  earlier  in 
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the  career  bridges  the  culture,  time,  and  service  gaps.  This  system  could  also  serve  to  build  a 
competence-based  trust  between  officers  in  different  services  with  much  broader  experience. 

The  internalization  of  Auftragstaktik  and  an  overall  increase  in  trust  starts  with  the  way 
the  U.S.  educates  its  leaders.  Matching  the  concept  to  the  actual  instruction  of  mission  command 
satisfies  not  only  Covey’s  organizational  alignment  concepts,  but  also  Shamir’s  first  gap  of 
interpretation  previously  discussed.  Mutual  trust  will  result  from  a  clear  understanding  of 
mission  command  across  the  force,  and  will  further  seed  that  trust  with  a  rigorous  education 
system  that  lifts  the  competence  of  all  officers  and  creates  a  more  joint  service  culture.  Earlier 
introduction  to  the  joint  construct  can  also  familiarize  officers  with  other  services  as  the  U.S. 
attempts  to  mitigate  service  bias.  However,  if  the  internalization  ends  in  the  schoolhouse, 
ultimately  trust  will  flail.  Ultimately,  the  successes  of  education  must  be  brought  to  bear  for  the 
rest  of  our  development  and  training. 

PRACTICE  MUST  MATCH  WHAT  IS  PREACHED 

PME  is  maturated  the  way  we  develop  leaders  in  the  force  or  fleet.  The  joint  force  can 
continue  to  internalize  the  mission  command  philosophy  and  build  organizational  trust  in  the 
way  it  develops  leaders  before  and  after  formal  PME,  further  instilling  the  proper  tenets  of 
mission  command.  In  German  Auftragstaktik,  officers  had  the  responsibility  to  mentor  younger 
officers  for  the  pretest.  Interdependence  ensured  they  were  deeply  invested  in  the  education  of 
their  non-commissioned  officers.  Development  was  planned  and  executed  at  the  unit  level  rather 
than  the  dictated  from  above. American  officers  testified,  “The  German  officer  aspirant  is 
trained  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  logically  and  distinctly 
before  a  group  of  subordinates,  equals,  or  superiors. A  decentralized  professional 
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development  model  ensured  eonstant  improvement  and  enhaneed  the  already  internalized  PME 
instruction. 

The  problem  in  the  U.S.  system  is  that  it  develops  leaders  outside  of  formal  PME  to  avoid 
mistakes  and  risk,  often  relying  on  higher  guidance  rather  than  a  decentralized  development 
model.  Practice  and  theory  are  uncoordinated,  further  seeding  distrust  in  the  organization  and 
the  philosophy.  A  better-rounded  and  more  competent  officer  developed  in  a  rigorous  education 
process  can  be  more  easily  trusted  within  a  decentralized  organization  and  vice-versa.  The  result 
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should  be  a  gift  exchange  between  subordinate,  leader,  and  organization  (effort  for  autonomy). 
The  greatest  challenge  will  ultimately  be  dissolving  an  atmosphere  of  risk  aversion  that  is 
perceived  in  today’s  military. 

A  perceived  zero-tolerance  environment  creates  the  gaps  in  trust  and  mission  command 
previously  identified  by  Shamir  and  Covey.  As  the  Army  was  discussing  Auftragstaktik  in  1987, 
John  T.  Nelson  wrote,  “The  strongest  psychological  impediment  to  Auftragstaktik  in  the  U.S. 
Army  is  fear  on  the  part  of  the  commander  that  his  subordinates’  mistakes  would  negatively 
affect  his  career. . .  Over  control,  to  be  honest,  is  the  reflex  of  the  commander’s  own  career 

CO 

insecurity.”  This  zero-defect  mentality  is  seen  across  the  entire  force.  In  2013,  the  Navy  fired 
16  commanding  officers.  These  reliefs  of  command  are  almost  exclusively  for  running  aground 
or  personal  misconduct,  which  leads  back  to  the  issue  trust  through  competence.  Today,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  imagine  a  young  ensign  like  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz  running  a  craft 
aground  and  escaping  with  his  career.  In  fact,  a  Stars  and  Stripes  article  assessed  that  Ensign 
Nimitz  would  have  never  had  success  in  today’s  Navy,  seen  as  too  risk  averse  to  allow  young 
officers  to  learn  from  their  mistakes. Meanwhile,  an  aversion  to  risk  creates  an  environment 
without  the  mutual  trust  necessary  to  allow  creativity  and  initiative. 
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Without  a  system  that  allows  subordinates  to  run  with  the  initiative  delegated  by  a 
commander,  the  entire  trust  mechanism  implodes,  along  with  the  ability  to  decentralize 
execution.  The  U.S.  development  outside  of  formal  PME  must  focus  on  producing  leaders  that 
are  comfortable  taking  the  initiative  and  making  mistakes.  Changes  should  also  be  considered  to 
how  evaluation  and  promotion  systems  treat  errors  under  the  premise  of  the  initiative.  Changes 
to  these  systems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  would  bring  about  more  alignment  to  the 
way  the  U.S.  teaches  and  practices  mission  command. 

This  aversion  and  conformity  have  crept  into  the  flag  officer  ranks.  LTC  Paul  Yingling 
wrote  in,  A  Failure  in  Generalship,  about  the  inability  of  senior  leaders  to  become  anything  but 
rigid  molds  of  their  predecessors.  “It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  officer  who  spends  25 
years  conforming  to  institutional  expectations  will  emerge  as  an  innovator  in  his  late  forties. 

The  issue  of  trust  is  not  only  from  a  top-down  perspective,  but  also  from  the  bottom  up. 

Yingling  believes  that  for  the  military  to  expect  innovative  and  tactical  leaders,  a  system  that 
promotes  mutual  trust  in  the  officer  and  system  must  be  developed. 

Noted  naval  theorist  Milan  Vego  said  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  success  of  the  mission 
command  philosophy,  all  branches  of  the  military  would  have  to  consider  forgiving  some  human 
frailties,  or  risk  losing  great  commanders,  as  he  succinctly  put  it,  “true  warriors.”  The  careers 
of  leaders  like  George  Patton  or  Dwight  Eisenhower  would  be  in  question  within  today’s  military 
system.  Patton’s  physical  encounter  with  two  Soldiers  in  late  1943  certainly  delayed  his  career 
advancement,  but  ultimately  his  abilities  as  a  commander  overrode  his  mistakes. Eikewise, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  reprimanded  for  bringing  the  infantry  and  armor  branches  together  in  a 
discussion  to  mechanize  the  Calvary. Internalizing  mission  command  throughout  the  PME  and 
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development  proeess  would  avoid  the  ereation  of  eonformist,  risk  averse  offieers.  Again,  it  is 
dependent  on  their  trust  in  superiors  and  the  system  that  emulates  mission  command. 

The  zero-tolerance  mentality  was  also  discussed  in  a  1999  article  on  applying  mission 
command  to  joint  and  combined  teams.  The  mutual  trust  identified  for  the  successful 
implementation  of  mission  command  at  the  joint  level  was  based  on  a  manifestation  of  superior- 
subordinate  professionalism.  Both  that  the  commander  can  trust  the  competence  of  the 
subordinate  to  act  within  his  intent,  and  that  the  subordinate  will  not  be  reprimanded  by  the 
commander  for  bad  judgment  or  error.^^  This  mutual  trust  is  an  imperative  that  must  be  reached 
throughout  the  joint  organization.  Importantly,  for  mission  command  to  succeed,  senior  leaders 
have  to  develop  junior  leaders  that  initiative  reigns  over  minor  mistakes.  Again,  the  answer  was 
competence  and  alignment. 

German  officer  development  stressed  the  outright  duty  to  make  independent  decisions. 
Error  in  judgment  was  regarded  less  detrimental  than  indecision.  Prudent  risk-taking  was 
inherent  in  battle,  and  tactical  mistakes  were  utilized  to  enhance  the  learning  and  development 
process.  The  process  developed  a  self-trust  of  officers  to  take  the  initiative,  but  a  mutual  trust 
between  the  officer  and  the  system  that  aligned  process  and  practice.  Their  development  and 
training  model  was  based  on  outcomes  rather  than  strict  discipline  to  orders.  While  there  was 
certainly  a  critical  focus  on  decentralized  training  and  action  rather  than  omission,  failed  officers 
were  relieved  and  effective  officers  promoted.^^  The  Germans  simply  used  outcome-based 
training  and  education  that  focused  on  problem  solving  and  framing  rather  than  solutions  that 
must  fit  inside  a  doctrinal  construct. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSION 


The  first  step  is  the  institutionalized  definition  of  mission  eommand.  While  the  Germans 
lived  the  philosophy,  it  would  help  to  eapture  it  to  align  all  of  the  serviees  with  foundations  and 
eomponents.  Case  studies  are  probably  the  most  effeetive  way  to  approaeh  its 
institutionalization,  and  aeross  the  different  domains. Alignment  of  the  philosophy  and  how 
the  U.S.  applies  it  is  eritieal.  In  1987,  John  T.  Nelson  wrote,  “Any  proeess  of  formal  adoption 
would  require  eodified  doetrinal  articulation  of  exactly  what  was  meant.  Without  such 
articulation,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  service  schools  and  units  around  the  globe  to 
implement  the  approach  in  a  uniform  way.”^^ 

Institutionalizing  the  definition  and  practice  of  mission  command  also  satisfies  the  gap 
identified  by  both  Covey,  Lyman  and  Shamir  in  the  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
alignment  to  ensure  the  services’  practice  what  they  preach.  The  addition  of  an  outcomes-based 
education  and  development  system  could  help  in  this  alignment.  Further,  the  addition  of  a 
mission  command  doctrine  to  the  Joint  Doctrine  Hierarchy  as  a  keystone  publication  would 
clarify  and  align  all  services  while  utilizing  case  studies  to  cement  the  tenets  of  mission 
command.  A  joint  organization  mirrored  after  the  Mission  Command  Center  of  Excellence 

employed  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  monitor  and  implement  the  philosophy  throughout  the  force  can 

68 

help  ensure  its  accurate  application.  A  similar  structure  could  do  the  same  for  the  joint  force. 
However,  the  implementation  of  such  a  structure  must  act  as  restricted  augmenter  to  avoid  the 
centralization  of  mission  command  development. 

Competence  can  be  significantly  increased  through  a  more  rigorous,  decentralized  PME 
process.  A  selection  process  similar  to  the  Wehrkreis-Prufung  can  be  utilized  across  the 
services,  integrating  a  joint  knowledge  base  similar  to  the  combined  arms  function  employed  by 
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the  Germans. This  system  would  ensure  a  constant  loop  of  professional  development  and  joint 
knowledge.  There  is  already  a  merit-based  selection  process  in  place, but  no  educational  based 
pretest.  The  military  is  selecting  JMPE  attendance  based  primarily  on  performance  rather  than  a 
combination  including  intellectual  prowess.  PME  and  JPME  opportunities  can  also  extend  in 
length  with  the  decrease  in  combat  operations.  The  competence  of  officers  will  increase  along 
with  competence  driven  trust  in  joint  organizations.  Students  remained  at  the  Kriegsakademie 
alone  for  three  years. Increased  education  would  produce  officers  with  a  respected  competence 
and  align  the  importance  of  how  the  El.S.  educates  and  develops  officers  within  the  mission 
command  philosophy. 

The  German  application  of  combined  arms  proficiency  into  their  professional  military 
education  can  also  be  applied  but  at  the  joint  level.  As  stated,  three  months  of  every  year  at  the 
Kriegsakademie  was  spent  learning  a  combined  arm.  At  the  junior  levels  of  basic  officer 
education,  this  can  be  mandatory  across  the  entire  joint  force  and  between  services.  Time  can  be 
built  in  at  every  level  of  education  to  create  at  least  the  familiarization  with  other  service 
organizations.  This  process  would  go  a  long  way  to  improving  the  trust  in  competence  through 
each  service  and  appreciation  for  service  capabilities.  The  process  would  ultimately  attack  two 
challenges:  time  and  service  culture.  Greater  interdependent  cultural  understanding  can 
minimize  the  time  necessary  to  trust  and  cut  through  service  culture  lines. 

Einally,  the  zero-tolerance  perception  has  to  be  changed  throughout  the  military.  Total 
risk  aversion  cannot  be  sufficiently  tackled  within  this  paper,  but  it  can  begin  with  the 
professional  development  of  our  officers.  Shamir  points  out  that  is  leaders  who  drive,  represent, 
and  create  the  culture  for  a  military  organization.  To  ensure  the  alignment  of  how  we  teach  and 
preach  mission  command,  it  starts  with  the  education  and  professional  development  of  our 
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officers.  The  atmosphere  of  the  serviees  must  be  turned  upside  down  to  reward  eritical 
thought,  even  if  it  strays  from  doctrine.  A  good  start  would  be  the  outcome-based  focus  already 
discussed,  implemented  in  both  edueation  and  development.  It  ean  start  at  the  smallest  tactical 
level  and  eventually  inhabit  the  personnel  and  training  systems  throughout  the  joint  force.  If 
officers  eannot  trust  superiors  and  the  organization  to  allow  them  to  take  risk  without  eareer- 
ending  punishment,  the  whole  system  of  trust  and  mission  eommand  will  collapse  on  itself. 

Though  the  ehanges  neeessary  to  faeilitate  trust  in  a  joint  force  may  seem 
extreme,  so  are  the  circumstances.  The  military  continues  to  push  interoperability,  and  the 
seeurity  environment  will  most  likely  not  beeome  any  simpler.  The  alignment  of  mission 
eommand  doetrine,  an  improved  (J)PME  system,  and  applieation  to  training  and  development, 
likened  to  the  German  Auftragstaktik  will  help  ensure  that  mission  eommand  is  praeticed  as  well 
as  it  is  preaehed.  Alignment  will  continue  to  build  trust  in  the  organization  and  entire  officer 
corps  as  the  U.S.  moves  forward.  In  Transforming  Command,  the  most  common  cultural 
element  necessary  for  the  sueeess  of  mission  command  was  identified  as  trust.  This  trust  can 
and  must  be  fostered  by  the  continued  professional  education  of  our  officers  aeross  the  joint 
force.  General  Dempsey  warns  us,  “Joint  and  service  doctrine,  education  and  training  are  keys  to 
achieving  the  habit  of  mission  eommand. . .  our  schools  must  teach  it,  and  we  must  train 
individually  and  colleetively  to  it.”^"^ 
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